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ART AND PROGRESS 



spoke from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness man and made patent the economic 
value of park improvement; and Mr. 
William P. Eno emphasized the dispro- 
portionate value of a park system over 
detached parks. Resolutions were passed 
and a committee appointed to press the 
matter before Congress and the District 
Commissioners. The next day, by order 
of the Commissioners, dumping in Rock 
Creek Valley was prohibited after April 
15th. Splendid support was given the 
movement by the local press and active 
steps have since been taken by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to continue the agitation 
until the desired end is accomplished. 
Mr. MacVeagh expressed the conviction 
that Washington should be made a model 
city for the nation. Through the co- 
operation of the people of the country 
witli the citizens of Washington it may 
so become. In the present movement it 
is at least setting a good example. Civic 
improvement is in the hands of the citi- 
zens. 
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A STATE ART 
COMMISSION 



The establishment of 
the State Art Commis- 
sion in Massachusetts 
seems to have started a fashion for Art 
Commissions in that State, for a bill was 
introduced this year into the legislature 
authorizing their appointment in the 
cities and towns. Undoubtedly this is 
because the State Commission has al- 
ready justified its establishment. It has 
passed on two monuments neither of 
which, curiously enough, was to be 
erected in Massachusetts. Both were 
soldiers' memorials, one for Valley 
Forge, Pennsylvania, and the other for 
Petersburg, Va. The Commission has 
also had submitted to it a design for a 
memorial to an army nurse to be placed 
in the Massachusetts State House. It 
is rather a new use for an art commis- 
sion to be called upon to pass on works 
to be erected outside of its jurisdiction, 
but excellent. The battle monuments 
which were passed upon by the Massa- 
chusetts Commission were to be erected 
by the State and therefore would per- 
petually stand to its credit or dishonor. 



Detroit is to have a 
School of Industrial 
Design. The remark- 
able development of the 
industrial activities of that city within 
the past few years seems to have carried 
witli it a subconscious realization of the 
necessity for institutional instruction in 
the theory of design. The idea originated 
in the Detroit Society of Arts and Crafts, 
which was organized four years ago to 
develop and encourage a better appre- 
ciation of artistic handicrafts, and has 
been kept alive by special exhibitions in 
the rooms of the Society, and by illus- 
trated lectures, generally at the Art Mu- 
seum, and free to the public, by those 
qualified to speak authoritatively on the 
allied arts. It soon became evident, how- 
ever, that only through regular sys- 
tematic training, provided in a school of 
design, could the quality of the work of 
the community be made to rank witli the 
magnitude of the growth of demand. 
Therefore, a little over a year ago the 
Society took the initial step toward rais- 
ing necessary funds for the establishment 
of such a school. A committee of mem- 
bers was formed and an active and ag- 
gressive campaign opened, resulting, 
within a month, in pledges secured 
amounting to over four thousand dollars. 
But while this work of solicitation was 
being diligently pressed the suggestion 
was made that the project was worthy of 
a wider scope and a more liberal sup- 
port, that it should not even make a start 
without a sufficient amount of financial 
backing to warrant the employment of 
instructors of the highest grade or with- 
out adequate equipment. Adopting this 
broader view a special committee on or- 
ganization was appointed to map out a 
tentative program and to raise $2,100. 
On this committee the Arts and Crafts 
Society, the Museum of Art, the Michi- 
gan Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects and the business activities 
of the city were represented. On Janu- 
ary 9th of the present year this commit- 
tee reported pledges secured amounting 
in all to $25,000 and the incorporation of 
the proposed school was authorized. 
This amount was given by seventy sub- 



